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SECRET THOUGHTS. 
I HOLD it true that thoughts are things 
Endowed with being, breath, and wings, 
And that we send them forth to fill 
The world with good results or ill. 


That which we call our secret thought 
Speeds to the earth’s remotest spot, 
And leaves its blessings or its woes 
Like tracks behind it, as it goes. 


It is God’s law ; remember it 

In your still chamber as you sit 

With thoughts you would not dare have known, 
And yet make comrades when alone. 


These thoughts have life, and they will fly 

And leave their impress by-and-by, 

Like some marsh breeze, whose poisonous breath 
Breathes into homes its fevered death. 


And, after you have quite forgot 

Or all outgrown some vanished thought, 
Back to your mind to make its home, 

A dove or raven it will come. 


Then let your secret thoughts be fair ; 
They have a vital part and share 
In shaping worlds and moulding fate— 
God’s system is so intricate. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in Good Cheer. 


THE DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE LIFE’ 


Turis doctrine, held as a profound truth by the Chris- 
tian Church, is dimly foreshadowed in the earliest 
records of man’s history. It is testified to in the He- 
brew Scriptures by miracle and prophetic utterance, 
and in the New Testament stands as it has always 
stood, npon the foundation of supernaturalism. ‘“ He 
is risen!” “ He lives,” and “ because he lives, we shall live 
also,” is the anthem of the Church of Christ heard 
to day around the world and among all peoples. 

It was upon the declaration,—which to the disci- 
ples of Jesus was an unquestioned fact,—that the tomb 
had not the power to hold the Crucified One, that the 
apostles went forth preaching everywhere the cer- 
tainty of a future life. It gave them boldness to 
stand before rulers and magistrates, to discourse with 
the wisest teachers and most learned philosophers in 
the great centres of speculative thought. It brought 
to the ranks of the illiterate fishermen of Galilee 
scholars who had sat at the feet of Gamaliel and 
were versed in all Rabbinical knowledge, and it satis- 
fied the longing of the souls of men whose lives of 
unrest, of anxious questionings and disquietude, were 
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cheered with the promise of life beyond the darkness 
and sorrow of this earthly existence. 

It is quite within the province of the careful his- 
torian, who conscientiously and without prejudice 
examines the records of that eventful period in tbe 
world’s history, and the history of the Church as it 
gained a foothold, and became established in the 
great cities of the ancient world, to affirm without 
fear of denial, that the religion of Jesus owed its ac- 
ceptance and rapid spread among Jews and Gentiles 
to the supernatural] claims made for it by preachers 
and apostles who were ready to lay down their lives 
in defense of their testimony to the doctrine of a fu- 
ture life based upon the resurrection of Jesus. It 
was absolutely essential that this doctrine should 
bear the sign and seal of its Divine origin, and this 
was furnished in the proofs they offered of his resur- 
rection drawn from many witnesses. 

And in the condition of religious thought and ex- 
pectation which filled men’s hearts with an imperish- 
able desire for some evidence of the hereafter,—some 
fulfillment of the hope,—the promise, the prophecy 
of an immortal life,—there was needed a tangible 
assurance that all was not an illusory dream of the 
imagination, and this was made certain through the 
preaching of the resurrection from the dead of Jesus, 
the Great Founder of the Christian Church, and his 
continued existence at the right hand of the Majesty 
in Heaven as the friend and intercessor for man. 

So from century to century the church has declared 
it a fundamental doctrine of the Christian faith; yet 
there have never failed, in all the ages, testimony- 
bearers toa faith in immortality,—in a future life 
divested of supernaturalism, and resting its claim on 
the internal evidence of man’s relation to God,—in 
the words of our great Apostle, “ The light within,” 
which gives the full assurance of hope to the soul 
that is obedient to the manifestations of the Divine 
will. Gradually there has come into the life of the 
church a spiritual perception of the meaning of this 
great testimony,“ He is risen.” Miracle and super- 
naturalism have led the hearts of believers up from 
the plane of the doubting, who must see “ the prints of 
the nails,” to that clearer vision which is wiiling to 
leave what it cannot accept as consistent with the 
knowledge of man’s relation to the universe and to 
the Divine laws by which the order and stability of 
all things is maintained, and to rejoice in a belief 
more in accordance with our present understanding 
of these laws, and the revelation of the love of God 
for his human children, as taught and lived by the 
Beloved Son, all so natural, consistent, and in harmo 
ny with our highest conception of an infinitely per- 
fect Being, an ever-living, ever-loving Father, who 
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not by creation, but by the inbreathing of his own 
divine essence into these earthy temples has made 
man capable of understanding his will and yielding 
obedience thereto. 

It was this truth that became the seed corn of the 
doctrine of the spirit and of salvation through the 
life of Christ begotten in the soul of the believer, in 
contradistinction to the doctrine of salvation pur- 
chased for the sinner by the blood of Jesus shed on 
the cross of Calvary. “Because he lives we shall 
live also,” because he was obedient to the will of 
the Divine Father, because he was a faithful wit- 
ness to the great truth of the sonship of all men, that 
God was not only his Father, but theirs also, because 
he was willing to be nailed to the cross,—to suffer the 
shame and ignominy of a felon’s death; he became 
the captain of our salvation, the leader of the great 
army of God’s elect children, made perfect and hav- 
ing their calling and election sure through the same 
witnessing to the truth that gave him the victory. 
Slowly but surely the Church of Christ, through its 
fearless exponents of the truth as it is in Jesus, is 
finding its claim to a Divine origin rests less and less 
upon the miraculous and the supernatural as attesta- 
tions of the power and authority conferred upon Je- 
sus. The life and immortality brought to light 
through the gospel, the death that is thus abolished, 
is not dependent upon any wonderful manifestation 
of outward phenomena, but it is made possible 
through a resurrection out of the corruption of sin 
into the newness of the spiritual life. All these tes- 
timonies of scripture are found to have a meaning 
full of deepest instruction to the seeking soul. They 
disclose a relationship to God through the spiritual 
perceptions, of which the outward circumstance is 
but a type and figure. 

What is it to be raised again to the earthly life ? 
Is it not to spend a few brief years in the uncertainty 
of the present to endure again the pangs and pains of 
dissolution? While to rise into the newness of the 
eternal life is to be freed forever from the fear of the 
Divine displeasure, and from all anxiety save only to 
be more worthy of the forgiving love of the Christ,— 
the redeemer of Souls,—-and to attain unto that resur- 
rection over which the death of the body has no 
power. 

To know “the child born, the son given” is to feel 
witbin ourselves the throes and strivings of this 
newer life rising into ascendency over the desires, the 
ambitions of the earthly nature,—over the gratifica- 
tions of the sensuous appetites which, uncontrolled 
by the pure Christ-life in the soul, lead away from the 
boliness and happiness which are the position of all 
who take for their pattern and example“ the beloved 
Son,” whose life of purity and perfect obedience, and 
words of immortal and eternal truth, must continue to 
be to the human family the noblest and bighest ideal 
of what is possible for the race, and the measure of 
that “ life which is hid with Christ in God.” 

We live and work ; we preach and teach in an age 
of great inquiry,—a transition age. The old beliefs 
are brought to the same scientific tests that are ap- 
plied to all other knowledge. We use the same lan- 
guage that our forefathers did, but how different its 
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meaning to the student and the thinker of our time ! 
It is so with the words in which we embody our 
thoughts of God and Heaven and the future life. 
While we claim nothing that is based upon some 
apparent violation of natural law, we are more and 
more brought to see in the varied phenomena of ~ 
nature, and in the mystery that she unfolds to the 
investigators of her secrets, what a miracle it all is,— 
how far above and beyond our comprehension; and 
if our hearts are attuned to the divine harmonies, we 
break forth into a song of adoration, and with the 
Psalmist acknowledge: “ The heavens declare the glory 
of God, and the firmament sheweth his handiwork. Day 
unto day utlereth speech, and night unto night sheweth 
knowledge. There is no speech nor language ; their voice 
cannot be heard.” We no longer need to fortify our 
faith in a future life upon evidence that is open to 
criticism or admits of doubt and denial. “The truth as 
it is in Jesus,” as he taught and lived it, has nothing 
to fear from the most critical examination. It can 
well afford to part with all that is legendary and tra- 
ditional, with all that allies it to the marvelons, 
Jesus himself reproved those about him because 
“ they asked for a sign,” and were he among us to-day, 
he would with the same earnest reproof call the 
Church away from the signs and symbols, the ordi- 
nances and ecclesiasticisms which have gathered 


around the simple faith he came to teach, and for 
which he laid down his earthly life. 


A SHORT STUDY OF THE RELIGIOUS 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 

{In the steady advancement of more liberal religious 
thought, “ The Quakers,” their past and present, seem to be 
claiming a considerable share of attention. By request, and 
as itis sometimes well “to see ourselves as others see us,” we 
print this “Short Study” by Wm. H. Johnson, of Wilming- 
ton, Del., a minister of the Unitarian faith, as dealing 
very justly with the essential idea of Friends.—EpitTors 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 

A LONELY boy tending sheep in the wilds of Leicester- 
shire, about 1644, at a time when England was in 
the throes of the struggle which was to bring Charles 
to the block, and his family into exile, would hardly 
have been taken as the prophet of a movement, one 
of the most instructive and fruitful which the world 
bas ever witnessed. The shepherd boy, George 
Fox, was passing through an inward crisis as mo- 
mentous and as stirring as that which convulsed bis 
country. By nature serious, devout, contemplative, 
much given to prayer and religious meditation, he 
was now deeply exercised about the problems of 
human existence and destiny. He leaves his sheep 
and goes in quest of counsel. The condition of the 
country was not such as to settle a mind agitated to 
an extent which approached insanity. He found 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, 
striving for mastery, and in every corner of the realm 
reviling each other. He wandered from congregation 
to congregation ; he heard priests harangue against 
Puritans, and Puritans harangue against priests. In 
vain he applied for spiritual consolation and direc- 
tion to doctors of both parties. One jolly old clergy- 


man of the Anglican communion told him to smoke 
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tobacco and sing psalms ; another advised him to go 
and lose some blood. Disgusted he turned to the 
dissenters. Them, also, he found blind guides. One 
counseled him to marry; another to join Cromwe!l’s 
army. Weary and heartsick, he wandered into the 
fields. Long seasons of solitary meditation and prayer, 
with frequent fasts, showed his awful seriousness. 
Then came a revelation of light. The conviction took 
hold upon him, that no human being was competent 
to teach him divine things, and that the only in- 
fallible guide is the divine spirit. Thisspirit, he was 
assured, was teaching him. Henceforth he was free 
forever from the dominion of men. It wasa grand 
beginning. The uncouth lad might easily beled into 
extravagances of speech and action ; he might be very 
near to absurdity, as in his objection to the names 
ofthe months, because they were called after heathen 
divinities, or to saying good. morning or good-evening, 
because this implied that God had made some bad 
daysand bad nights. In some particulars his re- 
form seemed puerile and far-fetched. His conduct 
seemed often grotesque, absurd, fanatical. But there 
was all the time, beneath these trivialities a great 
principle, the assertion of each soul’s direct relation to the 
eternal spirit. Thisincongruity, this blending of the 
morally grand with the outwardly preposterous, con- 
stitntes one of the difficulties which we encounter 
in studying the career of Fox. 

One finds some writers who sieze only what is 
admirable in him and make him the subject of ex- 
alted panegyric; while others, laying hold only on 
the outward man, make him the butt of infinite 
ridicule. Macaulay says: “It is not strange that 
wise men, weary of investigation. yet longing to: be- 
lieve something, should submit themselves absolutely 
to teachers who, with firm and undoubting faith, lay 
claim to supernatural commission. Thus it was that 
Fox made some converts to whom he was immeasur- 
ably inferior in everything except the energy of his 
convictions. By these converts his rude doctrines 
were polished into a form somewhat less shocking to 
good sense and good taste. No proposition which he 
had laid down was retracted. No ridiculous act 
which he had done or approved was condemned ; 
but what was most grossly absurd in his theories and 
practices was softened down, or at least not obtruded 
on the public; whatever could be made to appear 
specious was set in the fairest light ; his gibberish was 
translated into Enylish; meanings which he would 
have been quite unable to comprehend were put on 
his phrases ; and his system, s0 much improved that 
he would not have known it again, was defended by 
numerous citations from Pagan philosophers and 
Christian fathers whose names he had never heard. 
Still, however, those who had remodeled his theology 
continued to profess, and doubtless to feel, profound 
reverence for him; and his crazy epistles were to 
the last received and read with respect in Quaker- 
meetings all over the country.” 

This seems to me very unphilosophical writing. 
Every sound thinker will look for a cause adequate to 
auy given effect. And certainly, no cause is here 
pointed out equal to the production of such results 
as, admittedly, followed the teaching of Fox. A 





crazy fanatic could not have produced*them. Of 
course the erratic conduct, the incoherent speech, 
often approaching the ravings of insanity, the shock- 
ing indecency of some of his followers, for which 
they often incurred hooting, pelting, or horsewhip- 
ping,—all these are admitted, because they are mat- 
ters of history. But would not these very circum- 
stances have killed a movement,,not possessed of 
powerful vitality, not animated by a principle taking 
strong bold on the judgment and conscience of intel- 
ligent men? There must have been in,George Fox’s 
message something which appealed effectively to the 
spirit of man. Penn and Barclay were not the crea- 
tors of its value, as is intimated in the! passage just 
quoted. They were only its interpreters. No doubt 
they did much to elucidate it andfgive it°orderly ar- 
rangement. But the value was all there before they 
took the work in hand. Amid the crudities of the 
vehicle they recognized the prophetic significance of 
the message. 

George Fox, we may conclude, was neither a crazy 
ranter nor a lofty genius. But he was a man of in- 
tense fervor, of deep insight into truth, of utter fear- 
lessness, and completely emancipated from the little 
conventionalities which are all-powerful with the 
most of us. Moreover, we should judge the man by 
the standard of his own times, rather than ours. The 
intense commercial and industrial activity of our 
day did not then exist. On the contrary, the minds 
of men were singularly stirred on theological ques- 
tions. They disputed and controverted, refuted and 
reviled one another everywhere. There was little of 
the decorum and amenities of our time. Manners 
were coarse, language was blunt. What was only 
warm zeal then would be classed now as downright 
fanaticism. The performances of the salvation army 
are nearer than anything else to the exhibitions of 
religious fervor which were common then; but even 
these fall, undoubtedly, short of much that was not 
regarded as extravagant in those days. 

The Puritan ascendancy had accustomed the peo- 
ple to a violent declamatory style, full of fierce in- 
vective. This circumstance will account for many of 
the outward characteristics of Fox and his immedi- 
ate followers. Still, undoubtedly, his message would 
have met with much wider acceptance had it been 
accompanied and recommended by a style of greater 
consistency and a greater regard for decorum. 

Once, when a doctor of divinity had preached on 
“Ho! every one that thirsteth, etc., Fox was moved 
of the Lord to cry out, “Come down thou deceiver. 
Dost thou bid people come to the waters of life freely, 
and yet thou takest £300 a yearofthem? The spirit 
is a free teacher.” Such disorderly interruption of 
public worship could not commend him to the most 
intelligent. But this very disregard of the ordinary 
proprieties, this zeal which no consideration of time 
or }lace could restrain, was the very thing which 
would carry weight with the bumbler classes. Ac- 
cordingly, we find that the doctrine of Fox found its 
first lodgment among the poor. And it grew apace. 
As it is written of Jesus, “the common people heard 
him gladly.” 

At the end of six years from the beginning of 
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Fox’s preaching there were seventy Quaker preach- 
ers. The new doctrine was hated equally by Puri- 
tans and Churchmen; for the intolerance of the for- 
mer, then in the ascendancy, was denounced by the 
Friends as vigorously as the tyranny of priestcraft. 


In that dismal day, the “ Friend,’”—the man who 
cherished in his soul an ideal nearer, probably, to 
that of Jesus than any that men have ever attempted 
to realize,—had no earthly friends outside of his own 
society. Oppressors and oppressed were banded 
against him. 


Everybody knows something of the story of Wm. 
Penn ; and it is not within the scope of my plan to 
dwell on the details of his life. His conversion to 
the tenets of the Society was an immense gain to it. 
There were those among the strict Friends who re- 
garded Penn as too much of acourtier and man of 
the world. Especially was this true after the acces- 
sion of James, who for reasons of his own, was pecu- 
liarly gracious to the courtly Quaker, and held fre- 
quent confidential conferences with him. All gener- 
ations will do honor to the memory of Penn. It was 
one of his sayings that “A man should make it a part 
of his religion to see that his country is well gov- 
erned.” 

I shall not follow the fortunes of the emigrant 
Friends tothe new world, which opened to them a 
haven of peace and freedom. But I wish to note 
one circumstance which effectually shows the bigh- 
minded disinterestedness of Wiiliam Penn and his 
vast superiority, in important particulars, to the no- 
tions of bis day,—yes, in more than one point, to the 
notions of our day. Within his province he was a 
petty king. It lay with him to mould the polity of 
the new commonwealth. One of the usual ways by 
which sovereigns procured an income was the grant- 
ing of monopolies. Such a proposition was made to 
Penn. Certain men offered him a large sum for the 
exclusive privilege of trading between the Susque- 
hanna and the Delaware rivers. Penn was not 
wealihy. The generous contributions which he had 
made to the supply of his distressed brethren’s needs 
had seriously impaired his fortune. On the point of 
sailing for America, he writes lovingly to his wife, 
urging the importance of economy in expenditure, 
until he shal! be free of debt. Yet, in the face of all 
these circumstances, strongly drawn as he must have 
been toward granting it, which would have put so 
many thousand pounds of clear gain into his pocket, 
he refused the concession on the high ground that he 
had founded a government of free and equal rights, 
and he would not convey exclusive privilege to any 
one,—an example which is peculiarly worthy of 
study in an age, one of whose striking features is the 
accumulation of enormous gains from monopoly. So 
was launched in America the noble experimeut of a 
commonwealth founded on freedom of conscience. 

The movement was prophetic. Little credit we 
may give to the claims of Fox and many of his fol- 
lowers to the power of predicting future events,—a 
common delusion of those who imagine themselves 
entrusted with a special commission from on high. 
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But a prophet he was indeed, in the higher sense ; 
one like those old Hebrew preachers of spiritual re- 
ligion who warred against formalism and the tyranny 
of priesthood, who cried out against new moons and 
sabbaths and sacrifices and vain oblations,—who pro- 
claimed that religion is in purity of soul, not in ritual 
conformity. His prophetic eyes saw, and his bold 
spirit gave fearless utterance to, truths to which the 
vision of the seventeenth century was sealed, and 
which even now we are but beginning to realize. He 
was the herald of a better day, distant then, now but 
dawning. What a sublime faith in eternal principles 
there was in the man who, in that England of two 
hundred years ago, torn by civil strife, and wet with 
the blood of her children, proclaimed universal peace 
and the brotherhood of men! How far we still are 
from realizing that glorious dream! But we dare be- 
lieve it is written in the book of Eterns«] Wisdom, 
and sv believing we labor in hope. In an age of fierce 
convulsion, Churchman and Puritan alternately en- 
acting the part of bear and dogs, the whole kingdom 
rent with the clamor of angry sects, appears George 
Fox and condemns all alike. 

In opposition to the rigid ecclesiasticism which 
would make all minds conform to one mould, and the 
fierce intolerance which will brook no difference of 
opinion, be calmly announces the sublime principle 
of religious freedom, based on the responsibility of 
every soul to God alone. Every spirit of man is 
taught of the Divine Spirit; therefore it can brook 
no human intermeddling. 


Zealous Protestant as he was, in the season of 
highest excitement, when intolerance was the rule, 
he pleaded for absolute liberty of worship, and sought 
to enfranchise the Roman Catholic himself, hated of 
all other Protestant bodies. In an age of violence, 
when few dreamed of accomplishing any desired 
change but by the strong hand, the Quaker unwaver- 
ingly asserted the superiori!y of the mind, condemved 
the use of force to effect sovial reforms, and sought to 
bring about the ends be cherished by the milder 
measures of argument and the greater means of per- 
suasion. 

Fox bad a vision that be was but beginning God’s 
work in the earth; that bis followers would become 
as numerous as motes in the sunbeam, and that the 
party of humanity would gather the whole human 
race into one fold. A glorious dream, but alas! how 
distant still is that day! 

The Bible enfranchises those only to whom it is 
carried ; the Quaker, resting histystem in the Inner 
Light, “the light which lighteth every man which 
cometh into the world,” hopes for the redemption of 
the race. 

Of woman's enfranchisement the Quaker was the 
herald. He beld ber man’s equal, and that too at a 
time when her inferiority was an article of the faith 
with all orthodox bodies ; and when the blind bard of 
Paradise Lost was listening to bis daughters read to 
him in a language not understood by them, and 
which he would not teach thein, because “ one tongue 
was enough fora woman.” 

Of what vast political changes was the doctrine of 











Fox prophetic! Cromwell knelt and kissed the 
hand of the young Dake of York. The sturdy Quaker, 
social democrat as he was, forerunner of a gospel 
that even yet has little hearing, felt himself the peer 
of the proudest noble in Christendom. Therefore in 
all presences his hat remained unremoved. 

In his day “ you” was addressed exclusively to 
the rich and powerful: “thou” was the badge of in- 
feriority. The Quaker thought thou good enough for 
royality, if it was good enough for any man or wo- 
man. His plain speech, viewed by many as an af- 
fectation to-day, was, in that day, a manly protest 
against servility in the presence of power. ‘“‘ Whata 
pother has this noble blood made in the world!” 
said Fox, and straightway he cast off “ hat homage ” 
as he called it, to declare his conviction that ‘‘ God 
hath made of one blood all nations of men.” 

Who can fail to see that the doctrine of Fox and 
Penn, and Barclay,even while it kept in sight the 
coasts of orthodox belief, was bound on a voyage 
which must soon carry it out in the broad deep of 
liberal thought ? Says Barclay: “ The scriptures are a 
declaration of the fountain and not the fountain it- 
self.” What astride did this teaching mark beyond 
the narrow Protestant worship of Bible texts! It 
was a splendid assertion of rationalism. Elias Hicks 
was the legitimate successor of those older worthies. 
He was but holding the ship to the same course as 
they. Shaking off the bondage of the letter, he was 
sailing under the guidance ofthe spirit. It is beyond 
question, that the religious thought of the Friends, 
taken at its most conservative point, was an antici- 
pation of the most liberal development of to-day. 
Rightly enough did the seventeenth century ortho- 
doxy, both within and without the established 
church, look on it as dangerous heresy, for it con- 
tained the germs of complete emancipation. 

The rejection of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
was a virtual declaration of independence of biblical 
tradition, even as the like rejection of the priestly 
idea in any form, however mild, was a revolt against 
the authority of the church. Theassertion of the in- 
ner light as the sole and sufficient guide was a prin- 
ciple too radical not to be recognized as containing 
the promise and potency of the widest departure 
from the conventional standard of religion. Protestant 
Bible worship was as sure to fall before it as Roman 
sacramentarianism. For here was an authority 
higher than Pope or Bible, the voice of the Eternal 
speaking to the soul. 

There are writers who have dwelt on the decline 
of the Society of Friends, . . I am disposed to think 
that the chief cause of the seeming failure of Quaker- 
ism is its real triumph. Its ideas have become, or 
are becoming the world’s ideas. What outward 
success could parallel this? What, I pray you, is the 
real test of the power of a movement? Is it that it 
numbers its followers by so many thousands? Or is 
it that its thought becomes aclion? Judged by this 
standard, the movement which Fox initiated has had 
a marvelous success, a success altogether dispropcor- 
tionate to the numbers formally connected with if. 
Only think. Which of the great principles enun- 


ciated by those faithful men of old is not increas- 
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ingly pervading our modern thought and activity? 
When theological dogmatism was rife, the Quaker 
dared to be humanitarian: the world of to-day is 
every day thinking more of the interests of the race. 
He asserted the independent, direct relation of each 
soul to God, without priest, sacrament, or ceremony. 
Is not that the essence of our liberal gospel; the 
thought which is taking ever increasing hold in the 
world? He maintained the supremacy of mind over 
force: we are waking up to-day to the great fact that 
men may more easily be led aright than driven 
aright. The same train of reasoning led him to pro- 
test against war: to-day we are learning that the in- 
terests of each nation, not less than the highest de- 
velopment of the race demand peace. 

To the Quaker an established church seemed “a 
cage of unclean beasts :” we bave divorced church 
and state with infinite gain to both. “God,” he said, 
“is the searcher of hearts; but kissing a book or 
lifting a band is a superstitious vanity, and the sense 
of duty cannot be increased by an oath:” two hun- 
dred years have passed, and we are learning at last 
that judicial oaths are a mockery, where men are 
minded to lie. . 

But most of all think of his noble doctrine of re- 
ligious freedom! When Protestant bigotry was be- 
come a frenzy, Penn appeared before a committee of 
Commons to plead for universal liberty of conscience. 
“We must give the liberty we ask ; we cannot be 
false to our principles,” was his noble language ; the 
world to-day applands the sentiment as its own. 

When the condition of jails and prisons was un- 
speakably bad, and the condition of their inmates 
was a matter of too small moment to engage the at- 
tention of those who were busy with settling weigbty 
points of theology, the Quaker raised bis voice for 
reform and demanded clean prisons and lighter sen- 
tences. 

The first treatise that I know of against slavery 
was written by a Friend. On all subjects that con- 
cern the welfare of the race his testimony has from 
the first been consistent and progressive. Run over 
in your mind all the leading positions of the Society, 
and see whether they are not anticipations of our 
present thought and attitude. To have failed to im- 
press upon the world its garb and speech; not to 
havesucceeded in gathering an immense following,— 
these are matters of little moment. 

Though all the outward characteristics of Friends 


| should pass away, though the meeting-houses should 


be silent and deserted, none but the foolish and 
frivolous can think that the movement has been a 
failure. The thoughtful and truth-loving will own 
with gratitude, the debt which the world owes to 
the people who have taught the value of sincerity 
and simplicity, the superiority of solid virtues to the 
glittering and dramatic, There is no fear but the 
verdict of history will do justice to the Friends. Yet 
it is not so much in the pages of history that they 
will be vindicated. Their record is in the type of 
character which they have fostered. It is part of 
the progress of humanity. 


He that hath knowledge spareth his words. 
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AN OLD EPISTLE. 


From our Yearly Meeting held at Philadelphia for 
Pennsylvania,’ New Jersey, Delaware, and the West- 
ern parts of Maryland and Virginia, by adjournments 
from the 24th of the 9th Month, 1787, to the 29th 
of the same Inclusive. 

To the next Yearly Meeting of Friends to be held 
at Westbury on Long Island. 

Dear Friends: Your Epistle of the Fifth Month 
last was read in this our Annual Assembly to our 
satisfaction ; and we unite with you in a belief that 
our Epistolary correspondence under the direction 
and influence; of Divine Wisdom may be mutually 
helpful and strengthening, tending to excite a full 
dedication of heart to fill upour various allottments 
and in faithfulness exercise our gifts for the Promo- 
tion of Truth and Righteousness, that Zion may yet 
become the beauty of Nations and Jerusalem the 
praise of the whole Earth. 

This our Meeting hath been large, and many 
weighty, important concerns have come before us, in 
the consideration whereof we bave thankfully to 
acknowledge the continuance of Divine goodness in 
affording renewed qualification to transact them in 
much brotherly condescension, tending to unite the 
faithful in the bond of Christian Love. 

May we ever dwell under an humbling sense of 
the necessity of waiting upon the Lord our God who 
only can sanctify all our Labours and make them 
successful in his Church, to the stirring up the luke- 
warm and indifferent in the important work of their 
Salvation, that thereby the number of faithful la- 
bourers may increase. 

The Consideration of the sorrowful Departure of 
many of our Youth and others, from the purity and 
simplicity of our Holy Profession, and the Neglect of 
attending our Religious Meetings, hath at this time en- 
gaged our deep attention, being favoured to deliberate 
thereon under the Calming Influence of Divine Love. 

May you also, who are placed as Delegated Shep- 
herds over the flock, diligently wait for the holy 
anointing; that under the seasoning virtue thereof 
we may be qualified to fill those stations in the 
Church with propriety, and Discharge the trust re- 
posed in us to the Honour of our holy Head, espe- 
cially those amongst us to whom is committed the 
Guardianship of the dear youth, that by the forcible 
voice of Example, accompanying admonition and 
counsel, they may be encouraged to follow us as we 
follow Christ: Embracing suitable opportunities to 
Instruct them in the nature of the Ever Blessed 
Truth and (as much as in us lies) from their tender 
minds to receive the Early impressions thereof 
which will make them a blessing to the Church,a 
Comfort to their parents, and a joy to their friends. 

In the fellowship of the gospel we salute you, de- 
siring the Increase of Grace, Mercy, and peace may 
be witnessed to Establish us in the faith of our Lord 
Jesus Christ which will finally give us an Inherit- 
ance amongst all them that are sanctified; and Re- 
main your Friends and Brethren. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the said 
Meeting, Caves CaRMALT, 

Clerk to the Meeting this year. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 1890.—No. 27. 
SEVENTH MONTH 20, 1890. 
TAKING UP THE CROSS. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“ Whosoever doth not bear his own cross, and 
come after me, cannot be my dis iple.””"—Luke 14: 27. 


Read Luke 14 : 25-35. 

In the lesson before us, Jesus is beginning to prepare 
the minds of those who accept the divine truths as 
he has presented them, for the opposition they must 
encounter, in carrying these truths out in practical 
life. It is not for us to take in an outward and literal 
sense the strong language he uses ; but when the test 
comes, and they have to make a final choice between 
being true to the higher principles of life and duty, 
which he had come to lead men and women into, 
and the things thatthey have enjoyed and taken de- 
light in without a thought of whether it was as their 
Heavenly Father intended,—when this became the 
test question with this multitude who “ went with 
him,” they must understand that there could be no 
compromise ; either they must find their highest 
soul-comfort in the things that had been satisfying in 
their former condition of alienation from God, or be 
willing to bear the cruel mockings and the oppro- 
brium that would be heaped upon them. He wanted 
them to understand that in the accepting of him as 
their teacher and friend, and believing him to be the 
Messiah whom God had promised to send them, 
they would incur the hatred and perbaps the deser- 
tion of their nearest relations and friends, and if 
they were not willing to bear all this for the sake of 
the principles of life and eternal good which he had 
to offer them, they could not be his disciples. The 
test was a hard one, but he showed them by bis plain 
and practical illustrations the folly of joining in with 
the little company who had left all to become asso- 
ciated with him in the work he had been commis- 
sioned to do for the world, unless in like manner 
they were ready to forsake everything that stood in 
the way. 

And this is not said to call them to neglect any 
duty or burden of the every-day concerns of life, but 
that the spirit of surrender must be complete, that 
they must love God, and the principles of right and 
truth, before everything else. This love, being up- 
permost, would make sacred and pure every other 
relation in life. They would as fathers and mothers 
have a stronger love for their children, and seek 
their eternal welfare, and in every sphere they were 
called upon to fill would be made stronger and wiser 
and more fit for its duties. 

Which of you, desiring to build, etc. Here Jesus 
reasons with them in the plainest and most practical 
manner, and endeavors to show them that in the 
things which relate to the development of the truest 
and holiest life of the soul there is the same need 
for a wise calculation of what the cost will be, and 
whether the foundation upon which this life is to be 
built is strong and enduring, and is sufficient to 
stand the storms and tempests that will test its true 
value. 

* What king, as he goeth, etc. This is a test similar to 
the other. It is a calm, deliberate counting of the 
cost. War was then as now a great calamity, and 
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monerchs were more ready then than now to enter 
upon the brutal work, but even in that Jesus shows 
how necessary it is to be very sure of maintaining 
the contest to a successful termination before enter- 
ing upon it. 

If the salt have lost ils savor. The art of extract- 
ing the pure salt from the earthy matter in which it 
is found was not so well understood as now, and a 
residue of earth was always found in it. 


Few, if any, accept literally the injunction to hate 
our relatives or avy of our fellowmen, as being a re- 
quisite for discipleship to the Prince of Peace, whose 
Father is also a God of love. 

John, the beloved disciple, says (I. John 2: 9), 
“He that saith he is in the light, and hateth bis 
brother, is in the darkness even until now,” and (I. 
John 4: 20) “If a man say,I love God, and hateth 
his brother, he is a liar.” 

With such sayings from such a source, we must. 
look for a better meaning than is given in our literal 
rendering of the word hate in verse 26th of our les- 
son. May we not find it in this injunction to “ seek 
first his kingdom and his righteousness” (Matt. 6: 
33), and hold all earthly affections or temporal inter- 
ests secondary to obedience to the divine call, even 
to the extent of losing our earthly life? Unless we 
are ready to do this we cannot become Christ’s disci- 
ples in the sense that the twelve became so, and such 
discipleship brings a cross to our natural wills, even 
in our right affections and care toward our beloved 
ones. Duties, however, do not conflict, but take rank 
in divine wisdom, as we feel the spiritual impulse in 
our selection; and however much affections may 
claim our attention, if the divine spirit calls us away, 
obedience brings better fruit than disobedience, and 
increases the divine government and human happi- 
ness in the earth. 

The cross usually comes through a conflict of our 
personal will and desire with this divine guidance, 
and is grievous to be borne in proportion as we hesi- 
tate which to choose. As we learn to hold all things, 
all will or wish, in subjection to our best sense of 
duty, and thus make the divine will ours by adop- 
tion, our cross of doubt and pain becomes a crown of 
peace and joy. We go through good or evil report, 
through suffering of body and changes of purpose, 
no longer haltingly, but gladly, or at least in full 
peace and confidence, knowing that the fruit of 
ready obedience is more satisfying than the fruit of 
hesitating work or of disobedience. 

There is another cross which often rests upon the 
disciple in his work, aside from the one that comes 
through the natural will or human affections, and 
that is the feeling that covers the mind, of inade- 
quacy for the duty that presents,—a sense of the 
great responsibility involved, and the danger of mis- 
understanding the way or falling short in fulfilling 
the duty, in view of its importance, etc. This is sim- 
ilar to the sobering influence that enters the mind 
when unexpected and great responsibilities rest upon 
us regarding earthly duties or dangers, in which we 
have had no experience. This cross can also be light- 
ened and made easy, as we feel earefully after the 
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guiding wisdom, and have faith that, our hearts be- 
ing pure and willingness assured, the Christ within, 
God’s spiritual Son, will bring the right result. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

The cross for the infliction of the death penalty 
was in use among all ancient nations except the He- 
brews. Tradition dates its introduction to the penal 
code of the world toa woman. Semiramis, a queen of 
Assyria, who had succeeded her husband, and whose 
reign dates back twelve centuries before the Cbris- 
tian era, is said to have been the first ruler to adopt 
it as a punishment for capital crimes. Death by cru- 
cifixion was abolished in the Roman Empire by Con- 
stantine the Great, in the beginning of the fourth 
century. 

No torture that can be inflicted upon the human 
being is more revolting to the common feelings of 
man. The nailing of the bands and feet of the liv- 
ing being to the cross and then leaving the poor vic- 
tim to the slow torture of physical pain, of starvation 
and consuming thirst, which might last several days, 
and was often made more terrible by the fangs of 
ravenous beasts, or the tearing of the quivering flesh 
by swarms of vultures, make a sickening picture of 
inhumanity which one is glad to know the world has 
outgrown. 

The touching story of Rizpab, watching from a 
rock in the mountains, the dead bodies of the seven 
sons and grandsons of Saul, suspended in mid-air, 
guarding them from the birds by day and the beasts 
by night, from the early harvest, “ until water was 
poured upon them from heaven,” (2d Samuel 21: 8- 
12) discloses a scene that doubtless had many repeti- 
tions in those cruel days. 

While the Jews were not permitted to execute 
criminals by crucifixion, they were ready to sanction 
the act under the authority of the Roman Governor. 
When the pureand holy Jesus was condemned to 
die, they cried out, “ Crucify him, crucify him.” And 
because he suffered the torture and ignominy of the 
cross it was made a symbol of the Christian’s con- 
flicts with the enemies of his soul’s peace. At first 
a simple wooden cross was the object of veneration ; 
afterward various devices were added, but not until 
the twelfth century was the figure of Jesus, nailed by 
his hands and feet represented, as is now the usage,— 
a usage that we may wish had never been intro- 
duced into Christian worship either in public or priv- 
ate devotions. It were well for us to forget the inhu- 
manity that made such cruelties possible, and is so at 
variance with the spirit of our holy religion, which 
breathes “ peace and good-will” to the whole family of 
men. The cross of our lesson, which Jesus called 
upon his disciples to bear, was not an outward sym- 
bol, but a spiritual condition,—it called for submis- 
sion to the will of our Heavenly Father as made 
known to the individual soul, for the exercise of 
self-denial in those things that his revealings show 
to be hurtful, and for that obedience which, while 
the prayer is “ Let this cup pass,” can add “ neverthe- 
less, not my will but thine be done.” The crosses 
that are along the pathway of life are often heavy, 
more, sometimes, than we feel able to bear; but often 
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they are more imaginary than real. The new version, 
“ Whosoever doth not bear his own cross and come 
after me, cannot be my disciple,” gives a more defi- 
nite meaning to the text than in the old rendering. 

Taking up the cross is getting our own consent to 
do what is required of us or to refrain from doing 
something that we would like to do but believe to 
be wrong. When duty presents, the cross is there 
also; we can groan under its weight with slow and 
painful steps or cheerfully accept the burden and find 
“ the yoke easy.” 

We see mai.y cross-bearing Christians whose 
countenances indicate anything but the peace of mind 
that is the portion of the true disciple, who seems to 
forget that there is one who has promised to be a 
“ present help in every time of need.” 
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THE BOOKS WE READ. 


Ir cannot be denied that our lines of thought and 
our traits of character are, to a great extent, influ- 
enced by the books we read; nor should this sur- 
prise us, since a book in which we become interested 
is a close friend and confidant with which we may 
personally be on the most intimate terms. We ac- 
knowledge the magnetism of social intercourse,—its 
power for the time over our whole being, and fur- 
ther, we believe that a subtle thread of feeling twines 
and intertwines about the affections that outlasts 
time and makes a part of the life eternal; but it is 
feeling, and as such, is helpful in developing the emo- 
tional nature and linking us to the whole brother- 
hood of man. It bas little influence upon the intel- 
lectual life or the development of the faculties that 
determine what that life shail be, though this again 
is dependent in a large degree upon the intellectual 
culture of our chosen friend. 

Reading to be profitable should be systematic; it 
is the system and regularity enjoined upon those 
who enter upon any of the various courses of study 
which of late years have become so popular, that con- 
stitute the real value tu the individual, and we have 
only to witness the effect of this persistent adher- 
ence to the course marked out, to become satisfied of 
its importance. 

The daily record of the world’s doings, devoured 
with an eagerness that surpasses the natural appe- 
tite for the food we eat, is, in too many instances, the 
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only reading matter that occupies the thought and 
the moments of leisure snatched from tbe hours of 
business, and this seems to be all that one engrossed 
with the cares of trade in its various ramifications 
can give to the needs of the intellect. It is too often 
the case that when the hour of leisure comes it is 
worse than wasted on some sensational paper or 
magazine story,such as are poured out from the press 
as lavishly as they are worthless; pictures of life in 
its most unwholesome aspects, of reckless adventure, 
or having the insidious poison of loose morals finely 
wrought into the fever-heat of passion, producing an 
effect upon the mind that to the last degree damages 
its better instincts and unfits the individual for the 
earnest realities of domestic life. 

It is to the preservation of the purity of the 
home circle that we must direct our thought, what- 
ever tends to strengthen and build upits sacred en- 
closure,—to inspire a reverence for its altar flame,— 
to make the family ties in reality what they prefigure 
in the relationship between the human soul and the 
Great Soul of the Universe,—this is not gained 
through poring over trashy delineations of social and 
domestic infelicity, nor can they bring other than 
disappointment and often dishonor to those who 
from such models form their ideals of home and duty. 

Yet this in no sense is condemnatory of pure fic- 
tion. In all the agessince “ man thought and spake 
and wrote,” fiction in some form has been his vehicle 
of communication with his fellows, but its pictures 
must be chaste, without guile, full of aspiration, hav- 
ing thecontagion of purest feeling that communicates 
itself to the reader and stirs his enthusiasm ; withal it 
must be reverent; a book or magazine that uses the 
Divine name flippantly, or awakens doubt or question 
as to the existence of a Supreme Intelligence, should 
be condemned as unworthy of time or thought. 

While much may be said in favor of works of fic- 
tion of the better class, they should ever be regarded 
as secondary in choosing our reading matter. Well 
written biography has, with its delineations of indi- 
vidual life and character, the charm of reality which 
is often “stranger than fiction” and comes home to 
the reader as a parallel to his own experience. 

Then there are histories of rare interest, and vol- 
umes of essays, strong, earnest, and convincing,— 
dealing with questions that absorb the thought of the 
better portion of mankind and tend to broaden and 
strengthen our own views of right and duty. Such 
books as these should claim some portion of the leis- 
ure from business and home engagements of every- 
one whose feelings are in sympathy with the great 
throbbing heart of the world. They who thus use a 
fragment only of the time that is theirs cannot fail 
of the reward. 
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MARRIAGES. 


WOLLASTON — BOOTH.—At the residence of the 
bride’s parents, in Londonderry, Pa., Sixth month 19th, 
1890, under the care of Fallowfield Monthly Meeting, Wil- 
liam Penn Wollaston, of New Garden, Pa., and Anne &., 
daughter of Joseph T. and Sarah C. Booth. 


DEATHS. 


HENSZEY.—In West Philadelphia, Seventh month 
4th, 1890, in her 67th year, Rebecca P., wife of Joseph G. 
Henszey, and daughter of the late Dr. Alexander Knight ; 
a member of the Monthly Meeting held at Green street, 
Philadelphia. 

LIVEZEY.—On Sixth month 2ist, 1890, at her resi- 
dence in Plymouth, Montgomery Co., Pa., Rachel R. Live- 
zey, widow of Thomas Livezey, and daughter of Joseph and 
Marv Richardson, formerly of Attleboro, now Langhorne, 
Bucks county, in her 82d year. 

PARKER.—Suddenly, at his home in West Chester, Pa., 
on Seventh month 4th, 1890, Samuel J. Parker, in the 
58th year of his age. 

PUSEY.—Suddenly, Sixth month 29th, 1890, at West 
Grove, Pa., Joseph Pusey. 

SHOTWELL.—Sixth month 27th, 1890, William S. Shot- 
well, aged 72 years; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
held at Green street, Philadelphia. 

THORN.—On Second-day, Sixth month 30th, 1890, at 
the residence of his son-in-law, Josiah D. Pancoast, near 
Moorestown, N. J., Benjamin Thorn, in his 8lst year; an 
Elder of Mount Holly Monthly Meeting, N. J. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
FISHING CREEK HALF-YEAR’S MEETING. 


{A Friend who was in attendance at the recent Half-Year’s | 


Meeting at Fishing Creek, Pa., speaks of it as being “ well 
attended and full of that spirit that can be felt, the people 
seeming earnest and desiring the way of Truth. There 
was much to encourage us.”’ A Friend there sends the fol- 
lowing correct account of the meetings, published in the 
Millville Tablet.—Eps. } 
THE morning of Sixth month 18th dawned bright 
and pleasant, and a goodly number of persons as- 
sewbled at the plain brick meeting-house on the hill 
on the occasion of the Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
the opening of a series of their semi-annual gather- 
ings. 

The spoken word was handed forth by Margaret 


Howard, of Philadelphia, in an acceptable and prac- | 


tical form. Most earnestly did she appeal to each 
one to be faithful to every known duty, be it ever so 
humble, and do all possible to lift the burden from 
those with whom we mingle. 

Perry John and Reuben Wilson followed in much 
the same line of thought. 

l1vth. George and Margaretta Walton, of Ercil- 
doun, Chester county,and Eliza Preston, of N. J., 
arrived the previous evening and were gladly wel- 
comed among us. Soon after the meeting had gath- 
ered into silence the voice of supplication was heard 
in tender words of praise and thanksgiving, for bless- 


brighten the spiritual as well as the material life. 
Margaret Howard soon arose with these words: “ I 
am the resurrection and the life; he that believeth 





in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: and 
whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never 
die.” If we exercise the faith that is within us, fol- 
low the leading of the Heavenly Monitor, we shall 
know a lifting up, a resurrection from sin, a living in 
his presence; and through continued watchfulness 
and prayer, come to realize the full meaning of the 
declaration, ‘‘ Whosoever liveth and believeth in me 
shall never die.” 

Margaretta Walton followed with many good 
things. She greeted all as brother and sister, regard- 
less of name or profession, who are laboring for the 
upbuilding of Zion, and encouraged them to work in 
the vineyard wherever duty calls, but asked their 
forbearance in saying her own heart warmed to the 
Society she represents. Sympathy was extended to 
those who feel their hands are tied, their progress 
hindered by uncontrollable opposing elements, and a 
hope expressed that they falter not, for the Good Hus- 
bandman values the bard earned “ heads of wheat” 
equally with the larger offering of the more favored. 
Many hearts were touched by reference to the calling 
home of loved ones through the hand of death. Al- 
though it is a sad separation, these dispensations 
should be accepted as invitations to be better pre- 
pared for,a rest in the Father’s house,—should teach 
us more entire dependence upon the Divine help, 
that we may be enabled to live above and bear with 
Christ-like fortitude living troubles more piercing 
than the coming of the pale messenger. The promise 
is, “ Ask and ye shall receive ; knock and it sball be 
opened.” Press on, knock at the door of the king- 
dom, and an entrance shall be gained. Open the 
heart to the Heavenly Guest and He will abide with 
us. Through continued watchfulness and prayer our 
atructure will rest upon a foundation that is sure. 

A large and interesting meeting assembled ou the 
20th. The beauty of faith and dedication to the 
truth were emphasized by one rich in experience. 
The spirit will come to us day by day as a preserving 
and redeeming power, and as the Father needs us for 
service He will prepare and qualify, if we are sub 
missive to His teachings. 

A lengthy and weighty discourse fell from the 
lips of Margaretta Walton, in which all states and. 
conditions present were thoughtfully addressed. Our 
helpfulness to one another, when truly dedicated to 
the Master’s service, was illustrated by an incident in 


| her own experience. She was passing through a sea- 


son of darkness and unrest, when in a public assem- 
bly God sent His message, through a faithfal instru- 
ment, that severed the binding chain and set her 
upon her way rejoicing in the light of His counte- 
nance. Ali were cautioned to beware of false rest. 
Husbands were feelingly exhorted to assist their 
chosen companions in the training of their little 
ones and the many cares of the home. Ofttimes the 
more active business of the stronger sex, the outside 


| influences brought to bear as a consequence, lead 
| them away unnecessarily, when the word of sympa- 
ings so freely bestowed by a loving Father’s hand, to | thy, the crumb of encouragement, the look of ap- 


| proval, would go so far to lighten the ever-increasing 


burden and responsibilities of a loving, devoted wife. 
Wives were entreated to be patient, although a 
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feeling of loneliness sometimes overspreads, and 
watch every opportunity to make home bright and 
enjoyable, that when the day’s labor is ended the hus- 
band may rest assured a cheery welcome awaits him. 

In a very beautiful manner parents were directed 
to the Fountain of all strength for guidance and 
wisdom in the training of their children. These 
little trusting ones may not realize what it is that 
helps father or mother to bear the trials that over- 
take, but they know there is an unseen influence. 
Impressions received in childhood can not be thrown 
away at will, and as years and experience are added, 
they learn to depend on the same unfailing source. 

There comes a time in the lives of some when it 
seems fit that the divine injunction, ‘‘ It is not good 
for man to be alone,” fills the heart, and a choice is 
made. May no step be taken in this important de- 
cision that does not follow in the path of His order- 
ing; no vows proclaimed that cannot be sealed by 
prayer at His footstool. 

The speaker especially referred to the children as 
adding so much to such assemblies as this, as well 
as all the various circumstances of life. ‘Those before 
her were lovingly advised to obey the voice within, 
which most have heard, that tells them what is right, 
and not bring sorrow to themselves and loyed ones 
by encouraging naughty ways, such as telling un- 
truths, etc. She said the wisdom and experience of 
age are no more helpful to the human family than 
are the brightness and joyousness of youth. The 
attention of the young men and women was directed 
to a quotation from Ecclesiastes, 11: 9, with this 
change, “ Rejoice, O ye young people, in your 
youth,” etc. 

This is but a meagre report of the many beautiful 
testimonials offered. Hearts that overflowed with 
lightness and mirth at the opening of the exercises 
were melted into tears ere the close. Who can 
measure the great good that will be accomplished 
by the earnest efforts of these devoted servants? 

Vocal prayer by Margaretta Walton closed the 
outward service, and the meeting soon adjourned. 

On the following First-day Perry John addressed 
an attentive audience, emphasizing the importance 
of gathering for worship, bringing our offeringe to the 
throne of the great High Priest, who is touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities and will minister unto 
the obedient as he did to Jacob of old, when wander- 
ing away to escape his brother’s resentment. While 
he slept upon the ground with astone for a pillow 
and the canopy of heaven for his covering, he saw 
the angels of God ascending and descending to bear 
his petitions upward and return with blessings. In 
realizing that his Heavenly Parent thus folded about 
him His sheltering arms, he was led to exclaim, 
“Surely the Lord is in this place, and I knew it not. 
This is none other than the house of God and the 
gate of heaven.” 

Thus passed off the Half Year’s Meeting and its 
adjuncts, and they now live in memory only, except 
in so far as the truths enunciated found lodgment in 
many souls, we trust, and will yet bring forth fruit 
to the honor of the great Head of all rightly gathered 


assemblies. ** 


CENTRE QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Being called by the Heavenly Father to visit a 
portion of His vinyard in Bedford Co., Pa., I was 
present at Center Quarterly Meeting held at Fisher- 
town on Second-day, the 2nd of Sixth month, which 
was attended by large numbers and with unusual 
interest. 

The First-Day-School Association held its session 
on Seventh-day afternoon it was conducted largely by 
the young people in a manner, wortby of the approba- 
tion of all. The sentiment of the productions offered 
was of the highest order, and we realized that it was 
an hour of spiritual strength and advancement. 

Besides the regular meeting on First-day morning, 
we had appointed meetings on Seventh-day evening, 
First-day afternoon, and Second-day evening, all of 
which were largerly attended by Friends and others. 
We were mutually blessed by thus meeting, for we 
realized that we could sit together jin heavenly places, 
in Christ Jesus and feel the drawing cords of the 
Heavenly Father’s love binding more closely in true 
spiritnal fellowship. 

Let us pray without ceasing that Zion everywhere 
shall awake from her slumbers and put on her 
strength, and Jerusalem put on her beautiful garments, 
for this is the day of the Lord’s appointment, when 
He will visit His people in power and redeem Israel. 


Levi L. Benson. 


MABEL’S LESSON. 
Low, brown farmhouse, oak-tree shaded— 
Reapers far away 
Mowing swaths of noisy clamour 
From the silence of the day. 


River, flashing back the sunshine 
Where the lilies float, 

Rocks with tempting, swaying motion 
Mabel’s empty boat. 


Grandma, in the kitchen doorway, 
Mabel, on the grass, 

Watch the shadows swiftly flitting 
As the robins pass. 


Mabel, with her broad hat swinging 
From one strong, brown arm, 

Pushes back the damp locks clinging 
To her forehead warm. 


“What a lovely day!” and grandma 
Looks from tree to sky ; 

“Every summer seems more perfect 
Than the one gone by.” 


“Yes, that’s true!” sighs weary Mabel, 
While before her eyes 
Thoughts of churning, baking, ironing, 
In confusion rise. 


“Wood and sky and stream are lovely 
As could e’er be found, 
But I never have, in summer, 
Time to turn around!” 


Grandma smiles as fretful Mabel 
Taps the dewy ground— 

Answers softly, “‘ Why, then, Mabel, 
Turn half-way around!” 





Mabel, quick to catch the lesson, 
Smooths her frown away, 

Keeps through busy years the picture 
Of that summer day. 


Though the white hair, soft and wavy, 
And the furrowed face 

Have escaped the homely setting 
Of the dear old place— 


Mabel hears the cheery lesson 
Whispered o’er and o’er; 
Sees, e’en in life’s harshest labor, 
Beauty’s golden ore. 
—M. L. T., in Golden Rule. 


“ CONSIDER THE LILIES.” 
THERE are so many on God’s wide, green earth, 
The human flowers, as well as nature’s bloom ; 


And all sink fading down, to find their rest, 
Within one common tomb. 


But Thou dost watch and nurture every one, 

O Heavenly Gardener, whose domain is wide, 
And thou wilt keep in other gardens fair 

The lilies that have died. 


Those gentle lives, that dwelt with us awhile, 
Winning affection in their earthly stay, 

Whose fragrance lingers in their vacant walks, 
They bloom and wait us, where no flowers decay ! 


—Mary Knapp, in the Watchman. 


AT SET OF SUN. 

IF we sit down, at set of sun 

And count the things that we have done, 
And counting find, 

One self-denying act, one word 

That eased the heart of him that heard, 
One glance most kind, 

That fell like sunshine where it went 

Then we may count the day well spent. 


But if through all the live-long day 
We've eased no heart by yea or nay, 

If through it all 
We've done no thing that we can trace 
That brought the sunshine to a face, 

No act most small 
That helped some soul, and nothing cost, 
Then count that day as worse than lost. 


GOD'S LOVE. 
THERE is a sound on every breeze, 
A language all around ; 
We hear it in the stirring trees 
And from the verdant ground. 
That still, small voice is everywhere, 
Like music from above; 
Earth, air, and sea, the voice is there. 
It whispers, ‘ God is love.” 


The blossom lifts its dewy eyes, 
And from the tiny cup 

Is sending to the listening skies 
Its adoration up. 

With plumed wing, the little bird 
Sings in the sheltering grove; 

And in that song the voice is heard. 
It says, “Our God is Love.” 
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Oh, may that voice in childhood’s days 
Within our hearts be found! 
Oh, may we join that hymn of praise 
Now heard from all around ! 
And thus on earth begin the song 
That swells the heaven above, 
Wherever bow the angel throng, 
Who sing, “ Our God is Love.” 
—Elizabeth Oakes Smith, in Christian Register. 


THE WATERED LILIES. 
2 Cor. iv. 7. 
THE Master stood in His garden, 
Among the lilies fair, 
Which His own right hand had planted, 
And trained with tenderest care. 


He looked at their snowy blossoms, 
And marked with observant eye, 

That His flowers were sadly drooping, 
For their leaves were parched and dry. 


“My lilies need to be watered,” 
The heavenly Master said ; 

“Wherein shall I draw it for them, 
And raise each drooping head ?” 


Close to His feet on the pathway, 
Empty and frail and small, 

An earthen vessel was lying, 
Which seemed of no use at all. 


But the Master saw, and raised it 
From the dust in which it lay, 

And smiled as He gently whispered : 

“This shall do my work to-day.” 


“Tt is but an earthen vessel, 
But it lay so close to me; 
It is small, but it is empty— 
That is all it needs to be.” 


So to the fountain He took it, 
And filled it full to the brim ; 
How glad was the earthen vessel 

To be of some use to Him. 


He poured forth the living water 
Over His lilies fair, 

Until the vessel was empty ; 
And again He filled it there. 


He watered the drooping lilies 
Until they revived again ; 

And the Master saw with pleasure 
That His labor had not been vain. 


His own hand had drawn the water 
Which refreshed the thirsty flowers ; 
But He used the earthen vessel 
To convey the living showers. 


And to itself it whispered, 
As He laid it aside once more: 
“ Still will I lie in His pathway, 
Just where I did before. 


“Close would I keep to the Master, 
Empty would I remain, 
And perhaps some day He may use me 
To water His flowers again.” 


—Church Mission News. 
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NEW DUTIES. 


We hear continually of new discoveries and inven- 
tions, new employments and amusements, new 
modes of living and methods of business, new 
thoughts and new truths; but we seldom hear of 
new duties. There is an idea prevalent in some 
quarters that, while much remains to be known in 
every other sphere, that of morality is practically 
closed ; that the round of duties are as old as man 
himself; that they are all fixed, certain, definite, 
and require no addition. To seek for new ones, 
while so many of the old remain unfulfilled, seems to 
some a folly, if not an impertinence, and obtains but 
little sympathy from them. In fact, conservatism 
has nowhere a firmer stronghold than in the realm 
of morals, and many a man who is progressive in 
every other direction is immovable in this, 

When, however, we turn to the pages of history, 
we find that such has not been the record of the past. 
Many duties that we now hold as primary obliga- 
tions, which no one ventures to dispute, were once 
utterly unknown. When we find that the aged, in- 
stead of being venerated, were put to death, that in- 
fanticide was regarded with indifference, that cruel- 
ties to prisoners of war were practiced universally, 
that persecution in religion was considered justifiable, 
that duelling excited no censure, and that even 
within the memory of many of us slavery was upheld 
within our own borders, we must admit that at least 
in the past, and up to the present time, new duties 


have been continually opened up to the world and 
impressed upon the consciences of men. Even within 


very recent times this progress can be traced. It is 
not long since the ill-treatment of domestic animals 
excited no comment; now the duty of their owners 
to treat them humanely is emphasized and enforced. 
The care of health is becoming more and more in- 
sisted on as a duty, and the invalidism that was 
sometimes courted as being “ interesting” is now 
shunned as containing some suspicion of disgrace. 
The duty of justice is gradually embracing wider 
areas, and the duties of kindness and courtesy are in- 
creasingly recognized. 

The truth is that every improvement in civiliza- 
tion, every advance in intelligence, every new truth 
discovered, brings with it not only an increase in 
human happiness, but a new obligation to all who 
partake of it. This is seldom seen at the first glance, 
but gradually it comes into view and obtains recogni- 
tion. The conception of human welfare is not a 
fixed, but a growing one; and as it is continually ad- 
vancing and embracing wider views, it necessarily 
reveals new obligations. There are pioneers in this 
sphere as well as in others,—men who are keen to 
perceive and strong to feel the results of a new truth 
or a new discovery as applied to human conduct. In 
every age such men have been made to suffer by 
those who hold only to conventional and long estab- 
lished obligations. Sometimes by open opposition 
and even persecution, and sometimes by ill-concealed 
dislike and coldness, has society shown her unwill- 
ingness to admit the force of new duties. In the 
course of time, as the principles thus nobly fought 
for have forced their way into general recognition, 
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men have looked back with gratitude and honor to 
those who first promulgated and suffered for them ; 
and one generation erects monuments to the mem- 
ory of men who received from their own generation 
only scorn and neglect.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


DOING MORE FOR THE NEEDY. 

“ Cuariry is only a little bit of love, one of the innu- 
merable avenues of love, but there may often be, and 
there is, a great deal of charity without love. It is a 
very easy thing to toss a copper to a beggar on the 
street; it is generally an easier thing than not to do 
it. Yet love is just as often inthe withholding. We 
purchase relief from the sympathetic feelings aroused 
by the spectacle of misery at the copper’s cost. It is 
too cheap,—too cheap for us, and often too dear for 
the begger. If we really Jove him, we would either 
do more for him or less.” 

The preceding is a paragraph from Henry Drum- 
mond’s delightful little book, “‘ The Greatest Thing 
in the World.” It was recalled by asentence in the 
bottom of a long column of a daily p»per which fell 
under our eyes the other day, an appeal for more 
workers among the poor of the city of Boston,—not 
for more money, but more self. 

One of the distinctions of the work of the Associ- 
ated Charities in Boston is thatit has a larger band of 
friendly visitors than most societies. The weekly 
conferences held in various wards by these visitors 
are of great value in keeping up the courage and 
heart of the workers. Some of these meetings are 
exceedingly sprightly ; and wit and humor occasion- 
ally light up the duller passages of inquiring whether 
such and such a woman witb a broken leg shall be 
helped to go to the hospital, or whether a certain boy 
shall bave a license to sell suspenders on the street. 
But, as the summer comes on, most of these visitors 
take a vacation ; and they do not always find friends 
to take their places and keep up the friendly relation 
already established between the regular visitor and 
the family in the greater stress of life. One reason is 
that many think it would be impossible for another 
tostep in as a “friend” for six weeks intoa strange 
family. But, if the relations between a visitor and 
“her family ” are what they should be, as we believe 
they usually are, that friendship is a passport to any 
one whom she will send. The new-comer has but to 
say,“ Miss Goodcheer asked me when | was writing to 
let her know if all her friends in Little Lane were 
well, andso I have run in to find out”; and, at the 
very mention of Miss Goodcheer’s name, she will see 
with what alacrity a rickety chair,—the best in the 
room,—is carefully wiped with the hostess’s apron, 
and her guest is made heartily welcome. Then the 
conversation flows Jike a tide ; and instead of circling 
round the poverty and distress of the family, eddying 
into every pool of discomfort and cranny of need, it 
carries the name of Miss Goodcheer on its broad sur- 
face, and every one of her virtues is borne aloft, and 
the visitor has an excellent chance to show the bum- 
bler sister whom she is visiting the sunny side of As- 
sociated Charity work, and make her realize, if she 
never did before, how sincere and sympathetic a 
thing it is, and not the cut-and-dried bit of mechan- 
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ism that it is sometimes thought to be by those who 
know it only from the outside. Indeed, the pleasant 
terms on which the temporary visitor wins her way 
into a strange family through the medium of the ab- 
sent friend on whom the family usually relies prove 
occasionally so attractive that a permanent visitor is 
thus secured. 

It is thought by some that it is justifiable to relax 
one’s efforts in summer among those who claim our 
sympathy and aid in the colder months. If it were 
only physical help that the friend were to give, that 
might beso. But, if it is good influence, true friend- 
ship, moral support, then the summer is the time for 
these to grow,—the time when they are most needed, 
as in summer the plants and trees need most the 
blessing of the rain. There are physical needs, too. 
There are plans to be made for getting the children 
off into the country through Country Week, if possi- 
ble, the seeing that they have at least a calico frock 
or a jacket and trousers to wear. There is probably 
sickness among the little ones in those hot, stuffy 
tenement-houses, never so vile as in the hot months. 
There is sometimes—too often—a little funeral to be 
arranged when ministers are away; and the com- 
fort and strength of a friend are grateful to the sor- 
rowing mother’s heart. There is plenty to do for the 
willing worker. 

Now the question is: Are there willing workers ? 
Are those who stay at home going to content them- 
selves with “tossing a copper to a beggar on the 
street,” or are they going to give themselves? Are 
they going to “‘do more” for those in need than they 
have ever done before? Of course, it takes time and 
strength, and it does try one’s sympathy ; and it often 
tries one’s patience. They are not all saints,—these 
people whom the Associated Charities ferret out,— 
and they often prefer their own judgment to that of 
the wisest man or woman that ever lived; but they 
often find out their mistake, and own it up. And 
then, when they are willing to be advised and helped, 
the satisfaction is so entire on all sides that a very 
little of that goes a great way in compensation for 
annoyances. And it is steady work, even in the 
vacation. In what is sometimes called “‘ top-lofty ” 
society, my lady drops you from her clique, if you 
are not prompt to fulfill all social obligations. Her 
humbler sister is no less exacting. She does not be- 
lieve that real friends look in on a body once in a 
summer. She silently measures the depth of your 
friendship. But, if you give it in good measure, she 
will appreciate it; and you will soon be conscious 
that she believes in her heart that you live up to the 
gospel you profess, and then your heart responds to 
hers, and the link is welded that binds you to your 
sister in need as no mere society chain will ever hold 
you to another woman. Itis worth trying, even for 
asummer. Miss Goodcheer and her associated vis- 
itors will enjoy their summer rest a thoueand-fold 
more to know that some one is tumbling up the dingy 
stairways to carry sunshine into dark and comfortless 
homes, in tueir absence.—Christian Register. 


He who can take advice is sometimes superior to 
him that can give it.— Von Knebel. 





COLLEGIATE HONORS. 

Tue Pall Mall Gozette gives a lively account of the 
bonors won by Philippa Fawcett, the daughter of the 
late Postmaster-General of England, of whom it is 
said he did more than any other statesman to secure 
for women fair play for every faculty they possess. 
Miss Fawcett has had more influence than perhaps 
any other women in keeping that movement on the 
right side of temperate and solid progress. 

Miss Fawcett is a student of Newnham College. 
The Principal of the College, a sister of Arthur Hugh 
Clough, accompanied her to the Senate House at 
Cambridge to hear the result of the mathematical 
contest. It is thus described : 

“The reading of the lists at the Senate House is 
always rather a trying performance for the ladies 
concerned, as their names are reserved till the end. 
On Saturday there was a good deal of noise and dis- 
order from undergraduates on the floor of the House, 
the name of Mr. Bennett, the Senior Wrangler, being 
received with vociferous cheering. At last the reader 
began: ‘Women.’ ‘Ladies, ladies!’ shouted the 
rowdies, with bumorous gallantry. ‘Take off your 
cap, sir!’ In the hubbub it sounded as if Miss 
Fawcett was declared ‘ bracketed’ with the Senior 
Wrangler. ‘Above the Senior Wrangler!’ the cry 
flew round next minute; and forthwith the air was 
rent with cries of ‘Miss Fawcett!’ and cheers. Un- 
dergraduates, at any rate, showed the right sort of 
‘fierceness’ at a girl’striumph. Mr. Bennett hurried 
up at once to the gallery to shower upon his success- 
ful rival the most generous congratulations. The 
Vice-Chancellor himself followed suit. And then, 
with the slight, tall figure of the heroine of the bour 
upon her arm, Miss Clough swept proudly out of the 
Senate House, and slipped out of aside door to es- 
cape running the gauntlet of a cheering crowd in cap 
and gown, but was pursued with such an ovation as 
even those historic walls bave rarely rung with.” 

This is what these honors signify : 

“The strife of Wranglers is a grapple of intellect- 
ual thew and sinew,and the Tripos list registers 
sheer mental strength and staying power of the can- 
didates with the exactitude of a superior try-your 
strength machine. ‘ No,’ it was often said, ‘at any 
rate a woman will never be Senior Wrangler.’ A 
woman, indeed, cannot be Senior Wrangler, there 
they are right; for that is a title which the univer- 
sity reserves for candidates who fulfill an additional 
qualification of sex. But a woman can win the vic- 
tory, though sbe may not wear the wreath; and the 
magnificent achievement of Miss Philippa Fawcett 
stands out only the more clearly in the phase which 
places her ‘above the Senior Wrangler.’ ” 

One of her friends gives the public a few personal 
items concerning the successful canuidate, describing 
the cool manner in which she entered the contest, 
answering the question, “ Don’t’you wish it were all 
over?” with the cheerful remark, “ No, I don’t want 
to have three weeks taken out of my life.” 

“ Keen as she was to succeed, Miss Fawcett made 
a rigid habit of going to bed by eleven and rising 
about eight. When the ordeal drew nigh, she simply 
faced it with the consciousness that she had done 
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her best,and that worrying would only do harm. 
She wrote her papers coolly, deliberately, without 
erasure. She thought, of course, that she had done 
badly ; but one thing which gave her this idea was 
the most notable fact that she did not feel tired at 
the end. On the day when the list was to be read 
Miss Fawcett did indeed wake early with excitement, 
and confessed to reading ‘ Mansfield Park’ in bed, in 
order to occupy and calm her mind. 

“*T am sure it is a great lesson to you all,’ said 
Miss Clough at the dinner on Saturday evening, ‘a 
great lesson to you,—to go to bed early.’ A chorus 
of laughter followed this homely moral, pointed by 
the most beloved of Principals; both laughter and 
cheers, in this assemblage of Newnhamites, sounding 
queerly shrill and feminine beside those ‘ rougher 
voices of the men’ to which cheering generaliy be- 
longs, and which were contributed later by the chiv- 
alrous invaders from Selwyn. ‘ Never mind, dear,’ 
the Principal is said to have whispered to Miss Faw- 
cett when, in the confusion of the Senate House, the 
announcement of her place relative to the Senior 
Wrangler sounded for a moment like ‘ bracketed.’ 
‘Never mind: it is just as well, because now they 
will not be so fierce!’ But nobody was fierce at all ; 
everybody was glad, and only sorry for the gentle- 
man who was first read out as Senior Wrangler, only 
to find that he was really second. 

“Twenty years ago, when Miss Philippa Garrett 
Fawcett was only a year and a half old, the first of 
the meetings which, under Professor Sidgwick’s au- 
spices, resulted in the foundation of Newnham, was 
held in Mrs. Faweett’s drawing-room at Cambridge. 
‘Wedid not think of this in 1869, did we?’ said 
the Professor, as he congratulated the mother of the 
first Lady Senior Wrangler.” 


POLICE MATRONS. 


WHEN it was proposed three years ago to establish 
matrons in the different police stations of Philadel- 
phia, numerous objections to the plan were raised by 
some of those in authority. The police station, it 
was urged, was no place for a woman, and the scenes 
enacted there such that a woman should not witness. 
Moreover, it was said that police matrons were not 
needed and would only be in the way of the officers. 
In spite of these reasons, the Associated Committee 
on Police Matrons, which had the matter under con- 
sideration, persisted in the purpose of their organi- 
zation, and the result of their efforts is that there are 
now matrons at eight of the district station-bouses, 
The remaining stations cannot be supplied until suit- 
able accommodations are provided and appropria- 
tions made by City Councils. 

The purposes of appointing police matrons were 
primarily to have a body of women officials which 
should look after the females who come or are 
brought to the police stations, and care for the lost 
or deserted children which come within the knowl- 
edge of the police. It is their office to search all wo- 
men who are committed to the station for any offense, 
and also to be able to distinguish between drunken- 
ness and sickness, and, in cases of the latter, to act 
in the capacity of nurses. They are on duty at all 
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hours, and, for this reason, are furnisied with apart- 
ments in the stations, which, with their tasteful dec- 
orations, contrast strongly with the bare walls and 
gloomy corridors of the cell-room. To these pleas- 
ant apartments the young children who are lost or 
deserted are brought and entertained by the matron 
until claimed by their parents or disposed of by the 
agents of the Society to Protect Children from Cru- 
elty. Many young women also, who are without 
homes and apply to the police station for lodging, 
are frequently taken in by the kindly matron or else 
directed to the charitable institutions that are estab- 
lished for this purpose. The idea underlying the es- 
tablishment of this system, however, is that of refor- 
mation and the alleviation of suffering, and the un- 
fortunate women with whom the matron comes in 
contact are not lost sight of when they leave the po- 
lice station. If it happens that they are sent to the 
House of Correction or confined in any other insti- 
tution, the matron visits them at these places, and 
besides adding to their bodily comfort by many lit- 
tle attentions, strives to bring them to a proper way 
of thinking and living. If, on their release, they 
signify an intention of reforming, the Associated 
Committee does what it can to provide them with 
employment, and an honest means of securing a liv- 
ing. 

There are many sad instances in the short history 
of this institution which illustrate the peculiar fea- 
tures of thesystem. A case which occurred recently 
and attracted considerable attention at the time, was 
that of a beautiful and accomplished young woman, 
who from childhood had been reared in affluence, 
and received every attention from indulgent par- 
ents. On thesudden death of her parents, her mind 
became unbalanced, and for a time she remained in 
a demented condition. One evening the condition 
became rapidly worse, and on attempting to do her- 
self bodily harm, those in charge were obliged as a 
last resort to call in the police and have her removed 
to a neighboring police station. As it happened, it 
was one of the stations to which a matron had been 
appointed, and she was able to take the unfortunate 
girl to her rooms and do much for her comfort, 
which not only led to improvement in her condition, 
but also evoked the gratitude of her friends. The 
young woman remained quietly wiih the matron dur- 
ing the night until steps could be taken to have her 
removed to a proper asylum. In such a case as this 
it is manifest that it would not have been right to 
confine the sufferer in a cell, and not fitting that she 
should remain in the police room ; it was therefore a 
blessing to the poor girl and those who cared for her, 
that the station to which she was taken was one of 
those supplied with matrons. 

Another pathetic instance of a similar nature, and 
one in which like characteristics of the institution 
were brought out, occurred a short time ago. A 
young woman living in Fulton county, and engaged 
to be married to a young man residing in Baltimore, 
had become alarmed at not hearing from her be- 
trothed for a lengthy period. Upon going to visit 
friends at Plainfield, N. J., she received word that her 
betrothed had died, and that the funeral had already 














taken place. In a partially demented condition 
she came to this city, and was found by an officer at 
Ninth and Green streets apparently under the influ- 
ence of some powerful drug. The unfortunate girl 
was taken to a police station with a matron in 
charge, to whom she related her sad story, and also 
stated to the district physician that two weeks before 
she had taken an overdose of Jandanum. The doctor 
believed the drug to be still in her system, and that 
its action had been brought about by nervous excite- 
ment. The story told the matron was verified, and 
the young woman placed in the care of her friends. 
In these and similar instances the matron was able 
to act in a unique capacity, and to render service 
which, in the absence of such an institution, would 
have been impossible. 

By far the vast majority of cases with which the 
police matron has to deal are those of unfortunate 
women, who, ruined by association and drink, figure 
so frequently in our police courts. There is every- 
thing in the ‘history of these unfortunates to call 
forth pity and sympathy. From earliest infancy 
they are reared in a hot-bed of vice and brought in 
contact with the infamy of their parents and those 
about them. Childhood, that period of life which 
should be full of innocence and happiness, for them 
has no existence. In place of having the ennobling 
virtues which go to make up character developed, 
their growth is retarded, while, on the other hand, 
free play is given to the development of everything 
vicious in their natures. If, on arriving at mature 
years, they are unfortunate enough to marry,—for to 
the large majority of them marriage is a misfortune, 
—the sadness of their lives is enlarged and the vici- 
ous element init deepened. It isthen, in order to 
kill the dull monotony of existence and to avoid the 
contemplation of the most gloomy prospects, that the 
temporary oblivion which drink affords is sought 
after and habitual drunkenness resorted to. Ere long 
the unfortunate woman is in the hands of the police, 
and it is then that the usefulness of the police matron 
manifests itself. The wretched culprit, brought face 
to face with iron bars and surrounded by the forlorn 
walls of the cell, is sobered for the instant, and has 
time to look back on her miserable existence. She is 
sorely in need of sympathy, and such sympathy only 
a woman can give. The matron, besides looking 
after her bodily comforts,seeks to extend to her 
what encouregement she can and to cast some light 
upon the unfortunate creature’s darkened mind. De- 
praved as many of these women are, they are rarely 
so far gone as not to be susceptible to this sympathet- 
ic influence, and many when followed up have 
shown an effort at reform, if not decided reformation 
itself. The kindness and sympathy of the matron 
are not always thrown away on such women, though 
their cases may seem hopeless and without any pos- 
sibility of reform. 

Caring for deserted or neglected children occu- 
pies a large part of the matron’s time,and many 
most pitiable stories are told her by the little ones. 
In one case an officer happened-upon a family of five 
children living in the most wretched quarters and 
gradually starving to death. The parents of the 
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children were found to be habitual drunkards, and 
were committed to the police station, while the little 
ones were handed over to the matron’s care. The 
youngest, of five months, died of starvation shortly 
after being received. The others were given a thor- 
ough washing and clothed in garments supplied by 
the Society to Protect Children from Cruelty. They 
were afterwards sent to homes for children by the 
agent of the Society. 

In another case a woman who had been on a 
week’s debauch returned to her home in time to see 
her youngest child die. The woman was immedi- 
ately placed under arrest and the children detained 
by the matron until they could be disposed of. In 
such cases the parents rarely express any regret at 
the parting, and, on the contrary, seem to be well 
satisfied with being relieved of them. The matron’s 
concern for her district and her care of the children 
placed in her hands, has done much to relieve suffer- 
ing of this kind.— Phila. Ledger. 


UNWISE ECONOMIES. 

“Sue has done all her own work since the baby was 
three weeks old, and is continuing her study of medi- 
cine.” These words were in a letter which I re- 
ceived the other day. They were written as cheer- 
ing news of the young cousin whose first baby came 
to her four months ago, but I read them with dis- 
may. 

“ What can Alice be thinking about, or her bus- 
band, either!” was my inward ejaculation. “Hea 
physician and she studying medicine! Surely they 
should both know better; surely they should know 
that nature keeps strict accounts.” 

It would do no good to argue the question with 
them ; let me rather use the message as a text for my 
little homily. 

A woman who felt herself to be breaking down, 
and who feared the trouble was the beginning of 
consumption, to which she had hereditary tenden- 
cies, went to her physician to have her lungs ex- 
amined. He told her that they were perfectly sound, 
and that there was nothing the matter with her ex- 
cept overwork. 

“ But,” said she, “Iam not doing any more than 
I have been doing for the last ten years.” 

“Madam,” snapped out the gruff old doctor, 
“don’t you know a woman can’t go on overdoing for 
ten years and not feel it?” 

There was the truth in a nutshell. 

These ten years of overwork were caused by what 
seemed to her a necessary economy. She could 
hardly afford to pay for help if she would make ends 
meet. However, nature was inexorable, and exacted 
“eye for eye, tooth for tooth.” During the ten suc- 
ceeding years that woman was forced to be idle, to 
spend all her living on physicians, and at last to be- 
come dependent upon the kindness of her relatives. 
A few dollars judiciously expended now and then 
during the years of work would have relieved the 
strain, and doubtless would have prevented the years 
of invalidism. What say you of such economy as 
that ? 

It so rarely happens, either, that once having given 
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out thoroughly, a person ever regains full strength. 
One becomes comfortable, perhaps; one gets on by 
taking care, but there always remains the secret 
sense of weakness and insecurity. Many a woman 
goes through all ber later years, doing much good 
work, it may be, but only able to do it because she 
recognizes her limitations, and the bounds beyond 
which she may not go. Never again comes to her 
the free, glad sense of power. If she is wise, she 
makes the best of what is left; she puts a brave 
front to life ; but she cannot help in her secret heart 
turning ruefully back to those years when she might 
have practiced that truer economy which conserves 
the most precious things. 

The most precious thing in matters temporal (will 
any one dispute it?) is health. Give me health, and, 
woman though I am, I can defy the mutations of 
this uneven existence. Say Iam poor; I can earn 
my daily bread. Say Iam solitary; my cheery face 
shall win me friends. “‘My mind to mea kingdom 
is,” if it be “‘asound mind in asound body.” Do 
not doubt that health is the best blessing, aside from 
the favor of God. 

Carlyle says: “ Folly is that wisdom which is 
wise only behindhand.” Ah! so many women have 
that wisdom. They know now how they might 
have done better. They are wise behindhand ; but 
if their folly may teach some one else to be wise 
beforehand, then it bas not been quite in vain. 

My young cousins (to return to my text) are just 
starting out in their home life. I dare say it isa 
prettily-furnished home, with plenty of bric-a-brac to 
be dusted. Doubtless the new-fledged physician 
hasn’t many patients yet; there isn’t much money 
to spare for domestic service. Let him beware lest 
he soon have in bis wife a life-long patient who will 
pay him no bills! 

Alas for the little baby boy who is so good that 
his mother can do all her work, and study medicine 
besides! Better let out your lungs and screech, my 
youngster, until a helper becomes a necessity, else I 
warn you that sweet mother of yours is sure to grow 
irritable and ascold, simply because overwork has 
overstrained her nerves. 

Such astraining at gnats and swallowing of camels! 
Snch a hoarding of dollars and expenditure of life! 
Youth always thinks the same thing; it always be- 
lieves its health resources are inexhaustible, until 
the bank breaks. So they might be practically inex- 
haustible if a spendthrift were not using them. 
Better pinch in fine clothes and household furnish- 
ings than in needed service. 

These are economies and economies. The very 
poorest sort is to be lavish of health in order to save 
some iesser good; for you will find, sooner or later, 
with wise Dr. Franklin, that you “ paid too dear for 
the whistle.”— Home- Maker. 


One mark of ripeness is sweetness. The unripe 
fruit issour. As we grow in grace we are sure to 
grow in charity, sympathy, and love. We shall, as 
we ripen in grace, have greater sweetness toward our 
fellow-Christians. Bitter-spirited Christians may 
know a great deal, but they are immature.—Spurgeon, 
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BENJAMIN WHIPPER. 
Tue Rev. Benjamin Whipper, a noted colored 
preacher with a remarkable history, died in Norris- 
town, Pa., on July 2, aged 82, and was buried on Sat- 
urday at West Chester. He was at one time a slave, 
but in 1833, at the age of 25, contrived to make his 
escape over the Maryland line and went to Canada. 
There he secured service in an indulgent English 
family, and making good use of his opportunities, 
learned to read and write, and later studied for the 
ministry. During his theological studies in 1840 he 
happened to be at Atglen, over in Chester county, and 
while there, distinguished himself by rescuiny, in a 
heroic manner, a runaway slave girl who was being 
taken back South into slavery. The girl, who as a 
child lived on the plantation where Whipper had 
served, had escaped a few months before, and was 
living with a family at Atglen, but her owner, with 
civil authorities from Maryland apprehended ber and 
was about to take her to Lancasterand thence South- 
Whipper learned of the girl’s capture and immedi- 
ately planned a rescue. With a party of four friends, 
all mounted, be attacked the Southern cavalcade on 
the roadside just east of Lancaster. A number o 
shots were exchanged on both sides, and one of the 
horses of the rescuing party was killed, but Whip- 
per succeeded in securing the girl and bore ber to a 
place of safety on horseback bebind him. Whipper 
some years afterward was licensed to preach, and as- 
sumed charge of a congregation in Simcoe, Canada, 
Ten years ago he was summoned suddenly to attend 
a sick woman on her death-bed. He arrived before 
the death of the invalid, an old colored woman, but 
before he left he had the happy satisfaction of know- 
ing that this woman was none other than the colored 
girl whom he had delivered from ber captors forty 
years before near Lancaster. Recently the patri- 
archal preacher resided at West Chester, Pa. He 
had two daughters. One of them lives at West 
Chester and the other in Norristown. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 

AFTER all,a man of science is no more fitted to theor- 
ize about the First Cause and final end of the uni- 
verse than the humblest man who looks on the 
world with a plain understanding and simple heart. 
God and the soul are no nearer to a microscope or 
telescope than to the eye. In some respects they are 
farther away, unless the observer is careful to seek a 
corrective. If a man deals always with matter, and 
cuts it up into sections to find previous reasons in it 
for every law, he becomes disposed to see nothing 
more. We need to turn away from any one thing to 
others in order that we may see the one thing more 
clearly and bealthfully. In any case, when you and 
I have found a window in our little home tbat shows 
us great commanding views, and draws in light and 
hope and strength from higher spheres, we shall not 
give up our conviction of its reality to Professor 
Tyndall, because he has carefully analyzed a stone in 
the corner, and finds neither light nor life in it. 
There are facts in the world within us which we can 
rely upcn as firmly as on any in the world without.— 
Christian World. 


